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: spots—one of the bappiest homes 
2 : th world, and I have seem much of it, 
“the banks of the St. Clair, in Upper Canada. Of 
p every quarter of those newly populated re- 
peery bas 8 touch of wildness. So it was 
I spot alluded to. Its charm lay not 
the Be sosiaty clipt hed@es, and trim-shaven 
, which meet the eye in ¢ouutries Jong subjected 
hand of art. From the wide and stately forest 
‘eovered the Canadian shores of Lake St. Clair— 
ag from the interior of the. to the very 
st of the waters—a square ‘extending several 
ped yards each way, had : by the axe 
Wie paitler. Noar the centre of this clearing, which 
s hounded im every direction by trees, excepting in 
E where the broad and pure sheet of St. Clair was 
led, there stood a homestead, rudely constructed, 
having the appearance of warmth and comfort. The 
d space around war laid out in parks or fields, di- 
d from tach other by paling-fences, and at a little 
‘fom the chief building were several smaller 
‘ot sheds, for the lodging evidently of cattle. Other 
gets were visible upon this clearing, such as are 
aa] on 2 wellmanaged farm, but into a detail 
jose it is unnecessary to enter. 
th was thé spot which I approached on a summer 
some years ago, on my way to visit-emore dis- 
t on the banks of the Huron. On entering 
eeaigs by a rough bridle-road leading from the 
urest village hich was about twelve miles distant, 


@ trees and the lake, I thought 

; “Hore, now, is a retreat where caré cannot 

Be! here ip an abode for a world-weary spirit!” After 

ling my eye with the prospect presented to it, I rode 

id to the dwelling-house on the litile farm, and was 

ly received by its possessor, Mr. Adams, though I 

ipo claims upon his attentions, except a very general 

mn tion from a gentleman officially connected | ; 

ithe government of the province. The circumstance 

ing hospitality, however, I soon found, was suf. 

it vensure it from my presont host, who, with his 
t be described, to the reader. 

+ was still a young man, being apparently 

ve. He was tall, stout, and well 

» good-humoured countenance, 

: tothe epi a. Altogether, he 

ane —webcentn selec ner! 

hand cheerfully to the plough, and who there- 

d both health and strength. The jacket of thick 

4 whic he wore accorded well with such habits, 

» shaggy bearskin bonnet, evidently of 

pufactare, showed that he could handle the 

as guide the plough, upon occasion. The 


>| husband, and her aspect, like his, indicgled the enjoy- 
ment of health and comfort. tron astshe now was, 
she was still sewed Sea a her form retained 
all its grace and activity. In her mwnner and speech, 
too, I thoaght I diseovered marks of breeding and refine- 
meat, which one could scarcely have expected to meet 
with under such circumstances, though in her they did not 
seem at ail out of place. Such were the mental observa- 

tions which I made, after-a little converse, pon my host 
and hostess, who received me in the parlour-end of their 
dwelling, where they had been sitting with their child- 
ren, four ruddy, lively creatures, when ET arrived. The 
comfortable character of this roum surprised me at first. 
The walls and roof were oil-painted, the floor was cover- 
ed with matting, and on the hearth lay a bearskin rug; 
in short, every thing spoke of warmth, if not elegance, 
My host afterwards told me that the whole of the- house, 
which was constructed of logs, was lined internally with 
smooth boards, a plan which tendered painting easy. 
Outside, the walls were covere:dwith clay, and the roof| 
closely thatched with a species of long grass found on 
the shores of St. Clair. 

I feund Mr. Adams an intelligent man, excellently 
adapted for the situation in which he was placed, and 
well contented with it. When the evéning meal was 
placed before us, I saw, indeed, many substantial rea. 
sons for this content. The number of g6od things, pro- 
truly amazing. Fresh trout, caught by Mr. 
suger from their own maple trees, fowl, of which the 
farm possessed abundancé, chiefly of the Guinea breed, 
bread of various kinds ; all these articles, and even more, 
were forthcoming, short as the notice was. My host’s 
farm-assistant’s wife, who lived in the same houso, lent 
a hand in serving up these dainties, but Mrs. Adams, 
“on hospitable thoughts intent,” did not disdain 
to do the principal part of the duty. How I relished the 
viands, and a draught of ale of Mr. Adams’s own manu- 
facture—hoyw, we chatted upon all and every thing—how 
I slept soundly on a shake-down—must all be left to the 
reader’s imagination, seeing that I must hasten to pre- 
sent to him the, story, to which this long introduction is 
in a measure prefatory. ~ 

When I arose in the morning, I looked again over the 
little farm on which I then stood, with redoubled plea- 
sure, being now aware how worthy its possessors wefe 
of such a sweet and quiet nook. When my host joined 
me, to lead me to,the shore of St; Clair, and show me his 
clearing from the most favourable point of view, I could 
not help congratulating him on his seemingly happy-lot, 
and on his good fortune in having found such 4 mate as 


turned upon him with some degree of curiosity at this| 
exelamation, he said, with a smile, “Our history, or 
rather the history of our union, is rather a curious one, 
sir, It still wants some time to our breakfast hour— 





my host appeared to be a little younger than her 


gure, Mr. 


duced on and around this little farm im the-wilds; was}. 


eldest boy from a boat which was kept on the St. lair,|* 





perhaps the story may amase you in the interval?” On 


* 5 


thet nothing would give me greater ples- 
ns began as follows :— ; 
casas sine har ey pally ted 
my mother, who, on her deathbed, recommended her 
only child to the care of ber aunt, the wife of a respect- 
able farmer, resident at no great distance from the 
Scotish metropolis. My father, a thriving trerchant in 
that city, me with pleasure into hands so well 
qualified to watch over my infaney. Hence, from spend- 
ing the greatest part of my childhood at my kind rela- 
tion’s farm, I acquired 20 strong a taste for the oceups 
tion of farming, that, on passing my schoolboy days, I» 
prevailed on my father to permit me still to remain with 
my grand-unele, in order to learn the business of agri- 


my declar 


. culture thoroughly. Perhaps my father might have de- 


murred to this, had not the passion for money-making 
taken possession of his whole soul, to the exclusion of ~ 
almost every other feeling. The death of my mother, 
and my own separation from him, had driven him, as it 
were, tu concentrate his desires and affections upon this 
one object.” He died, however, while still im his prime, - 
and I found myself, at the age of twenty-three, master 
of a considerable sum of money, the proceeds of his in- 
dustry. His affairs required some time to wind them 
up, and with this view I had gone to Edinburgh, intend- 
ing, when the business was concluded, to take a farm on >. 
my own actount. While thus occupied, I wai invited 
tly Corthie.h ‘my late-parent’s friends and _ 
a es, some of T had often seen before. 
mong others, I visited the family of » Mr. Pringle, 
whom I had not seen since my boyhood. Mr. Pringle 
had two daughters, the eldest of whom, Marion Pringle, . 
was about eighteen years of age, and seemed to me at 
first sight an extromely interesting and pretty gitl. 
This impression did not decrease on further acquaint- 
ahce ; on the contrary, I fourid ere Jong that her image 
bed fixe’ itecif permandatly ie my breast, and thet all 
my thoughts for the fature had a reference to her. Feel- . 
ing this to be the case with myself, you may guess that, 
in my now daily visits to Mr. Pringlo’s, I watched with. 
anxious eyes to discover any tokeni of Marien’s senti- 
ments towards me. The result of these observations! 


derness and affestion, but when I was emboldened by 
this~belief to emit a glance or word of more open i 
*miration than usual, my hopes were cast at once to 

ground, by the cold distance which her manners assumed. 
It seemed, in trath, as if she only looked on me in kind- 
ness when she was off her guard. Many, many were - 
my ruminations, to no purpose, on this point, but the 
explanation came in time” One day a scene of this am- 
biguous character had occurred, and on my calling at 
Mr. Pringie’s on the following morning, I found Mz- 
tion’s sister, Anne, a lively girl of seventeen, sitting 
alone. As soon as I had seated myself, Anné took up 
a letter from the table before me, and said archly, that, 
if I would not speak of it to any one, she would tell me 
a family secret. A family secret ! © The words pierced 
my heart like a knife, amma sent ri 
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of a rival, bat I could discover no one, among Mr. 
Pringle’s visiters, on whom Marion appeared to look 
with the slightest interest. Now, however, my fears led 
me to anticipate what this family secret would be. 1 
was not wrong. — Marion, while almost a child, had en- 
gaged herself, with her father’s consent, to a young man 
named Macall, who had gone to America, and the letter 
which Anne held in her hands had just arrived fron 
him, requesting Marion to cross the Atlantic as soon a 
possible, as he had succeeded in business in New York, 
and was now prepared, on his part, to fulfil their engage 
ment, My agitation, on hearing this, was great an: 
irrepressible; my heart seemed to swoil till it choke. 
my breathing, and my whole frame shook as if ague- 
struck. The poor girl beside me was terrified at m) 
appearance, and, in her hurried endeavours to soothe me 
let drop some words which only increased my anguish. 
*Marion had not heard from America for a long time 
before, and she thought—she was so young, when Mr. 
Macall had gone away—.’ Several confused expressions 
of this kind fell from Anne’s tips, and were checked as 
soon as half uttered. { was unable to speak a word in 
reply, but rose and left the house as soon as my imme- 
diate agitation subsided. Oh, how 1 railed at the folly 
of young and long engagements, and the parents that 
permitted them! Marion I did not blame in the slight- 
est degree for-not informing me sooner of the state o. 
things; I had 1 never spoken openly; and to be suspected 
of presuming upen a-man’s love, before he avews it, or 
where it does not-exist, is inexpressibly distressing to a 
modest female. The communication made by Anne was, 
I believed, preconeerted, but the words which called up 
in me the most painful, yet pleasing thoughts, were cer- 
tainly unauthorised by Marion. ‘These were, ‘ Marion 
had not heard for a long time from America, and she 
thought—.’ Ilow often and how long 1 mused_upon 
this fragment of a sentence’! of 

“From my knowledge of Mariori’s character, { was 
certain that she would fulfil her engagement. She did 
so. Within a few. weeks after the explanation given to 
me by Anne, Marion sailed New Yorky:under the 
protection of a merchant going thither .on ‘business, and 
a friend of the family. Once only, before she went away, 
did I trust myself to.gaze upon her. I placed amgself in 
an obscure corner of the church which she attended, 
aind took a last look ef Marion, about to-be lost to me 
for ever. She seemed paler.and thinner than usual, un. 
less imagination beguiled me. When she-sailed, I left 
town also, and betook myself te my kind relation’s farm, 
there to brood over my disconcerted plane and hopes. 
Tastead of taking a farm, or plunging into business, to 
dissipate my carking thoughts, I reamed about far seve- 
Fs ee ee te Band 
was.confined for some weeks to bed. .On recovering, I 
was recommended by my medical attendant to go tu the 
continent for a-change of air. Wo sooner was this idea 


suggested, than a thanght which I had long ago enter- 


of settling in Canada, re me in fresh 
ur, and I determined to prosecute the scheme with- 
jat delay. Having converted all my father's effects into 
ipecie, I took farewell of my friends, and. proceeded to 
Liverpool, where I found the Quebec packet on the point 
of sailing. I entered myself as a passenger, and was 
soon on the broad bosom of the Atlantic. 

“Though the wind was generally favourable, our pas- 
Sage was a stormy one, particularly as we drew nigh the 
American coast. ‘One day, when we-were off Cape Bre- 
ton, and the weather was more tempestaous than usual, 
a vessel was seen by us, driving about at a most danger- 
to the shore. On more close- 


Ij, it beeame obvious, a8 we had suspected, that the ship 
* was drifting about ‘at.the. command of the waves, and 
~ aot of her crew; for a crew she had, a6 the signal of 


distress, hoisted as we bore in sight, satisfactorily proved. 


Every nioment we expected to see the rudderless bark 
dashed against the rocks of the Cape. What was to be 


lives, be brought near to the distressed vessel, in a strong, 
if not boisterous sea. -A boat was the enly chance, and, 
to their credit, the packet crew were not slow in proffer. 
ing to make dn attempt to reach the strange vessel. I 
also volunteered my services,.and, being young and vi- 
gorous, was taken at my word. The wind sunk a little, 
as if to favour our purpose, and the jolly-boat of the 
packet was quickly lowered from her side, Six in num- 
ber, we sat down to the oars, and safely rowed the boat 
towards its destination. Faint cheers reached us on our 
course from the drifting vessel, but I had no opportunity 
of looking at its deck until we-ran alongside. When I 
did stand up, what were my emotions at beholding, 
among the eager faces that looked down upon us, Ma- 
rion—Marion Pringle! Her face was pale, and her eye 
vacant, while all around -her were delirious with joy ; 
but the moment.that I shouted her name, her eye caught 
mine, and, extending her arms, she cried, * Philip! Phi- 
lip! oh, Philip! save me!’ With an agility that even 
the sailors there might have envied, I found my way to 
the deck, and, forgetful of all that had happened, or 
might have happened, clasped the dear form of Marion 
in my arms, ‘Though our little boat on its return was 
crowded, these arms were never unwound until [£ had 
placed her safe in the packet-boat, nor even then, until I 


rion, are you free?’ I felt her heart beat more violently, 
‘while her lips uttered a blessed affirmative. ‘Can you— 
-will you be mine?’ was my next question, and. the mur- 
mured response was the same. The pressure to my 
heart. which followed this reply was not resisted, and 
then, after leading Marion to the cabin, I flew to assist 
the sailors in attending to the erew of the distressed 
vessel, every one of whom had been saved at the same 
time when [ brought off and was absorbed orily in the 
care of her that was dearer to me than all the world. 
The ship in which she had been was dashed to pieces 
before our eyes on the cliffs of Gape Breton. 

“ My anxiety to know how Marion came to be in this 
situation was great; and on the morning after her'rescue 
she told me her adventures, while blushes, sighs, and 
smiles, mingled with the narration. Accompanied: by 
her hind protector and friend, Mr. Clark, she had arrived 
safely in the city of New York, and was left by him at 
a hotel, on the day of. their landing, until he went and 
informed Mr. Macall of her arrival. That gentleman 
was easily found, as he occupied a handsome house in 
the city. On Mr. Clark’s announcing to him Miss 
Pringle’s arrival, Macall looked somewhat confused, but 
said he was glad to hear of it, and invited the two new- 
comers to tea on the following evening. ‘This seemed, 
both to the lady and her friend, rather cold and strange 


when Macall, meeting Mr. Clark onthe street, took him 
aside, and, after much hesitation, mentioned: that his 
affections had undergone an alterationhe feared he 
could not now make Mis# Pringle so happy as she de- 
served—in short, he desired to be relieved from his en- 
gagement. Mr. Clark parted from him in indignation, 


the change in the affections of Marion’s lover was his 
having recently met a lady of considerable fortune, who 
seemed inclined to unite her fate with his. When all 
this was told to Miss Pringle, her first thought was one 
‘of distress and deep humiliation of spirit; bat these 
feelings soon gave way to an opposite sentiment of joy; 
and gratitade for having escaped the companionship of 
a being so mean and dishonourable as this conduct show. 
ed Macall to be. She immediately requested Mr. Clark 
to make preparations for her retarn to ber native coun- 





a 
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try, and she was on her way thither in one of the New 


done? The packet could not,-without a mad risk of| where we 


had learned. my fate. One whisper revealed it, ‘Ma-|dwelling, to’ enjoy our morning and 


behaviour ; but it was sufficiently explained next day, 


and, of makifg enquiry, found that the’ real cause of 













































York vessels, when it got i ' 
manageable, and had ¢ i ‘ 
ad found it. 
“<Now,’ said Marion, wh 
to me, * pipes ’ 
despised woman,’ My only answer to t 
prayer of thankfulness to Levee Beale 
disgraceful as they were to the prir ‘ena 
which had given me my Marion. -I will p 
picture to you the sweet revelations respert) 
feelings for each other that yer BR a, 
that voyage, but, shall only say, that 
we were married, and that we « 
abode in this little spot of cleared‘ 
been as happy, I believe, as ever 
“One remarkable thing that o 
here,” continued my host, in ¢ 
tell you. A poor, tattered, wretel 
our door one evening, begging for 
his way to the settlements on tlie B 
not, bat Marion did—it was Macall, 
the poor wretch, fed him, clad be! i 
way. His wife—she for w 
|with Marion—haa ruined him by ara t 
ill conduct, and had at last th, 
thus fell on him in the very form 
merited.” 5 
Mr. Adams and-I now. went into 


believed that I did not regard his e wal 
interest after the story just told. om 
was their invitation, that I staid another. 
friendly entertainers, and I sawin t s 
picture of peace and concord, such nani 
conjugal, parental, and filial love, as to ; 
tion with which I set out, that ie “} i , 
ever saw in the world was on the b < 
in Upper Canada.” ~ 
EDITOR’S TABLE.| 
Animal Magnetism, Dr. Franklin—Gok 
pamphlet has set every body to tabki 
magnetigm; and we too must have ou 
ject. It is by no means a novelty.’ ; 
the. most vivid interést in Paris; it 
The theory, indeed, is now presented withm 
sion; a kind of second sight, or 
to-it, but it is not the pneou 
whe falas on te the egal veel i 
Franklin at their head, we should no d 
imagination had influenced the 5 
eS A ee 
was most remarkably and emphatic 
Fiahhlin cad dha elie emadaieaal 
King of France. Their report, a very 6 
not, reprinted in Franklin’s works, is be 
proceed to make some extracts of ¢ 
examination formed a philosophical p 
the reasoning of Dr. Franklin’s acute d 
sot, at naught the highly fashionable “scien 
haze semvincer eran the pequed. mba. re, 
rich harvests of money by its 
wil be, poblied ln» day oc nd - 
and be generally. aceessible at a, low, pring, 
ee ee of 
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din a knot at the back part of the head. 
ges, they left in their-interval room 
ire liberty of respiration, without tie 
being. permitted to receive even the 
light, either Sars or above, or 
Pi precautions having been con. 
| with an equal View to the convenience of the sub- 
my the certainty of the result, the servant of M. 
k maded that the operation was perform. 
shim. Upon this he felt an almost universal sen- 
wP fheat, and eprtain emotions in the region of the 
‘oeether with an extreme heaviness ;.by degrees 
+") -owsy and appeared upgn the point of falling 
ey This experiment proves what we have already 
"hat the symptom of drowsiness is the effect of situa- 
sen betas cheretrae SogheGied with 
ge bein wards magn wi 
ceered, and a na of irdn being’ presented to 
ad, he experienced sensations of pricking : the 
sing then replaced and the circumstance’ re- 
“was conscious to no sensation. The rod of 
removed, and the patient being interro- 
nothing in his forehead, he declared that 
“It sont move backward and forWard from one 
Pit to the other. ; ahs 
“eM Be—, a man of learning, and particularly ac. 
ainted with the science of medicine, Was then blind- 
ad ai ented us with thé same spectacle, feeling 
when he was not acted upon, and 
¢ nothing when the operation was performed. 
sensations went to such a length, that, previously 
being ised in any manner, but believing 
tthe operation had been per orming for ten minutes, 
‘ita heat in his loins-which he compared to that of 
ove, It is evideat that M. B—— had-a very strong 
Meation, since, in order to convey, an idea of it, he 
nght it necessary to have recourse to such a compari- 
* this sensation however he. owed solely to imagina- 
. which-was the only agent concerned in the affair. 
* The commissioners, particularly those of the faculty 
t medicine, made an infinite-number of experiments 
pon different. subjects, whom they either magnetised 
mselves, or persuaded that they underwent the opera- 
g. They performed the operation indifferently, either 
site to, or in the direction of the poles, or at right 
with them, and in each case obtained, the same 
cepeesosing in all. these experiments no other 
pcb 


ifferen it of an imagination more or less sus- 
Again. “ Other experiments were made calculated to 
t this, and the result was the same. One day 
the commissioners were all together at Passy at 
ouse of Dr. Franklin, and M. Deslon with them, 
previously entreated the latter to bring some of his 
itients with him, selecting’ those of the lower class, who 
re most susceptible to the magnetism. M. Deslon 
it two women; and while he was employed in 
forming the operation upon Dr. Franklin and several 
ins in another apartment, the two Women were se- 
fited, and placed’ in different rooms. 
Ine of cia ate P——, had films over fax oye “ 
5 always see a little, the bandage alr 
Ried was employed. She was persuaded te M. 
ihad heen brought into the room to perform the 
netical operation ; silence was recommended ; three 
mn hers were present, one to interrogate, another 
minutes of the transaction, and the third to per- 
PM. Deslon. ‘The conversation was pretended to 
based to M. Deslon ; he was desired to begin the 
; the three commissioners in the mean time re- 
‘perfectly quiet and solely occupied in observing her 
iftoms; At the end of three minutes the patient began 
eh nervous shuddering ; she had then ees 
Bin the back of her head, in her arms, a creeping in 
my (that was her expression,) she grew stiff, struck her 
= violently together, rose from her seat, stamped with 
Wet; the crisis had all the regular symptoms. Two 
issioners, whe were in the pe snag Fen 
shut, heard the stamping of the feet and 
the hands, and without seeing any thing 


tet patient, Mademoiselle B——, who was subject 
vous distempers. No bandage was employed upon 
at her eyes were at liberty ; she was seated wi 

@ towards a door which was shat, a 


; was on the other employed it 
bon her the magnetial operation 
mn ce a minute, 
of sbudilsring, in antl 
of the teeth and an univ real t 


n 


for | her 


“ The experiments, which we ha y.Fepor' 
with| uniform in their ee oe aie die to the 


preg hn Ar gee rear 


behind her back, twisting them extremely and bending 
forward : her whole body trembled; the chat- 
tering of her teeth became so loud that it might be beard 
in the open air; she bit her hand, and that with so much 
oo the marks of the teeth remainod perfectly 
visible. 

“ It is proper tq observe. that neither of these subjects 
were touched in any maser ; their pulse was not even 
felt, that it might not be possible ‘to say that the mag- 
netic fluid was communicated; the crises however were 
com . The commissioners, who had been desirous 
to know the effect of the influence of the imagination, 
and® to appreciate the share it might have in the mag- 
netical crises, had now obtained all that they desired. fi 
is impossible to sce this influence displayed in a clearer 
or more incontrovertible manner than in these two expe- 
riments. Ifthe subjects have declared that their crises 


were stronger in the public treatment, it must be as-| than 


cribed to the power of communication possessed by the 
numerous emotions, and that in general every individual 
symptom has been increased by the 
similar symptoms. 

“We had occasion to try a second éxperiment upon 
dame P——, and to experience how much she was un- 
der the dominion of her imagination. The experiment 
of the magnetic basin was proposed: this experiment 
consists in discovering among a number of basins one 
that has been magnetised. “They are sticcessively pre- 
sented to a patient sisceptible to the magnetism; he 
ought to fall into a crisis, or at least to experience sensi- 
ble effects, when the maguetic basin-is presented to him; 
he ought to be perfectly indifferent to all the rest. All 
that was necessary, according to the recommendation of 
M. Deslon, was to present them to him in the direction 
of the poles, in order that he who presents the basin may 
not himself magnetise the patient, and that there may be 
no o~ effect than that of the magnetism of the basin 
itself. 

“Dame P. . was sent for to the -arsenal to the 
house of M. Lavoisier, where M. Desion was; she began 
with falling into a crisis in the antechamber, before she 
had seen-either the commissioners or M. Deslon, and 
merely from the knowledge she had that she was about 
to see him; a distinguished’ effect of the influence of 
imagination. 


“ When she had been tolerably. recovered, she was Jed|, 


into the room. destined for the, experiment.. Several 
china basins were presented to. her. which had not_ been 


magnetised ; at the second basin she began to feel. the} i 


gsual symptoms, and at the fourth fell. into a complete 
crisis. It may be objected that her actual state was a 
state of crisis, that it had begun in the antechamber, and 
was renewed by its own sp energy; but a circum. 
stance which " Seapek wis at Raw 2. asked for ane 
thing to drin basin which. had- magnetised 
M. on himself was presented to her;. she drank with 
perfect calmness, and said that she felt. herself much 
better. The basin and the magnetism had_ therefore 
failed of their effect, since.the crisis. was tranquilised in 
the room of being “@ugmented, 

“Some time after, while M. Mejault. examined the 
films she had over her eyes, the mngeers basin was pre- 
sented to the back of her head, and continued there for 
twelve minutes ; she was, unconsciots of the © 
and felt no effect from if; she had even at no time been 
more tranquil, because her. imagination was diverted, and 
fixed upon the examination that was. making into the 
disorder. of her eyes. : 

“The commissioners were informed that whi 
woman had been, left alone in the antechamber, different 
persons unacquainted with the animal magnetism had 
approached her, and the convulsive emotions had recom- 
menced. Saunt desired to cp aE Sp a Rage 
cal operatiéinwas not performed upon her } er ima- 
gination was struck te sagh a degree that she replied, * 1/ 
you did nothing to me,I should not be in the condition in 


which I'am. She knew that she had been sent for in} - 


order to be.made the subject of the experimerits 3 and the 
approach of any person towards her, or the slightest noise, 


excited the idea of the maguetism, Q 


and renewed her convulsions. 
_ We shall conelade today with the following extracts :— 
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e same. 
decision ; thorise us to coticlude that the imagina- 
sion ; they, authorise us ca atributed tothe mag 
-new_agent will per-| 

fects does not always) 





contemplation of} 
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therefore properly belo: 
nelism to bring farwa 


hich shall be entirety 


and as their evidence is more univer-. 

} sally striking, the commissioners lave been desirous of 

piggeninsss Sad experiment what the magnetism could do. 
in cases: where the imagination had ne coneern. 

“ For this experiment: they. of twe rooms;, 
contiguous to each: ether, and. united bya deor of com- - 
munication. ‘Phe ager was taken away and a fiame of 
wood substituted in “is plaee, with transverse bars, and 
covered with a double texture of paper. Fn one ef these: 
rooms was.a commissioner,.whe undertook to: make: 
minutes ef the transaction, ‘and a lady,.who was. given. 
out to be: just arrived from the eountry, and to havea. 
suit of linen whieh she wanted to have made wp. Made- 
moiselie B——, a sempstress by profossion, who Hid: 
beén already employed in the experiments at Passy, and 
whose sensibility to the magnetism was weil known, was: 
sent for. Every thing was arranged against her arriva 
in sueh a manner that there was but one seat upon which. 
‘she could place herself, and: that seat-steod. wi the: 
frame of the door of eaommunication. so hte ale ae 

“The commissioners were in the other apartment, and 
one of mirey phpsicint. he bad. upon pe, 8 
performed: magnetical operation with snecess, 
undertaken to magnetise Mitenohele Bone ‘ 
the paper partition.. It isa principle in the theery of t 
magnetism, that this. agent passes through doors, walls,, 
&c, oe yw of paper could therefore be no obsiacle 5 
besides, M. Deslon. had positively declared that the mag- 

3s through. paper. ; Y 
oiselle B—— was.accor 
opposite to that-of the poles,.in conformity. 
to'the rules taught. by Ms Deslon, and the-com- 
missioners had.seen practised at-his-kouse. : 
operation she eonversed with much gaiety, and, in answe 
to an enquiry econeerning. her:  readi i 
that.she was well : at Passy. she had fallen into: 
a crigjs in. the course of three. minutes ;,in. the. | 
instance she underwent the operation. of the magnetism. 
without any effect for thirty minutes.. The enly reason, 
of this difference must.be that here-she was ignorant of 
the operation, and at Passy she. thought:it had been per- 
formed, ‘Fhe inevitable-eonelusion is; that: the imagina- 
tion singly preduees all the effects attributed to the: mag- 
netism, and that, where the imagination ceases to be 
called forth, it has no longer the smallest effieaey.. 
, ene objection ean be | to. this: experi- 
m 
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now and then she struck her foot with extreme quickness 

on the floor ; afterwards she stretched her arms behind 

her, twisting them extremely, as at Passy; in a word the 
convulsive crisis was complete and accompanied with all 
thé fégular symptoms. All these accidents appeared 

consequence ¥f a process of twelve minutes, h the 
samre process employed for thirty minutes a little before 
hail been ineffectual, The only ground of difference that 
retains, is the play that was afforded in the latter in- 

Stance to the imagination ; to this, therefore,,the differ. 

ence of the effects.is to be ascribed. ; 

° IF the crisis. o in the eect oe bin ima- 
gination, it was imagination also t yta stop to 
it. The commissioner who magnetised- her, observed 
thatit was tinte to have done; at the,same time present- 
ing to her his two forefingers in the ferm of a cross; and 
it4s proper to observethat ia so doing he magnetised her 
in the direction of the poles, in the same manner ae he 
had done through the whole-experiment ; no actual alter- 
atidn had therefore been made, and the process being 
continued, the impressions ought also to have continued. 
But the declared imntention of the operator was. sufficient 
‘to dissipate the crisigg her heat.and the pain in ‘her head 
‘were immedi aHeviated. The disorder of her frame 
was-in this manner followed from place to place, an- 
nouncing at the sametime that it was going to disappear. 
In this manner, in obedience’ to the voice to which the 
imagination was subjected, the contraction of ‘the throat 
ceased, then the accidents of the breast, lastly thosé of 
the stomach and the arms. whole required only 
thgee minutes ; after which mademoiselle B—— declared 


“Among. the bills lately sent to subscribers, 
some have been put in by mistake. We trust that 
these accidents will be overlooked, and notice 


in | sent (free of postage) to the office. 


a 


WARIETIES. . 

Tea.—Many effotts are making-tv cultivate the tea 
shrab in France; it languished in great heat, but has 
flourished im a lower temperature, and now grows ina 
strong and healthy manner in the open air at Marseilles, 
and it is proposed to naturalise it throughout the — 
where the orange trees prosper. a 

Franco-English.—A curious specimen of this occurred 
the other day. A French gentleman, rescued frum a 
ducking in the Thames, and taken to an adjacent tavern, 
was advised to drink-a tumbler of very hot brandy and 
water, and thus addressed the waiter, whd was mixing 
it:—“ Sir, I shall thank you not to make it a fortnight.” 
“A fortnight,” replied Joe, “hadn’t you better take-it 
directly 7” “Oh, yes,” said Monsieur, “directly to be 
sure, but not a fortnight—not two week.” 

.— About forty homeopathic doctors have 
had a meetifig at Frankfort, to discuss their new syStem 
and doctrines, Some of these came from Russia. 

The Thames Tunnel, we regret to hear, has been filled 
with water from an opening above. . This is an ualucky 
design : fortunately, thete is no loss of life on this occa- 
sion, but we fear, that though, as a foreigh writer ob- 
served, the English have got tired of fine bridges, we shall 


Agents tor this Taye 


MAINE.—Baneog, Duren & 


that she no longer felt any sensation, bat was perfectly 
restored to her habitual state. 


el 
nglish Boarding School for 
a ies, at-Bordeniown, N. J. 
© The duties of this Seminary were resumed on the first 
of this month, 

. Phe-course of instruction comprises zi] the ‘branches 
‘that constittte a-complete and thorough education. The 
is-entrasted to a lady from New 
: eminently qualified ‘by nature, talents, and ex- 
3s ‘for the inyportent duties that devolve upen her ; 

; ‘assisted by competent teachers. : 
“Phe -department of Modern Languages is under the 


not be gratified with their substitute under'the water. * 
"The Two New Novels.—Mrs. Gore’s admirable new 
work, “Stokeshill Place, or the Man of Business,” has 
cee by “Uucle Horace,” from the pen 
The present is said tu be an English 
0 mestic interest. It has been appro- 
priately o ‘of this delightful authoress that “ na- 
ture and feeling are’conspicuous in all her productions. 
H rec: ; pathos, a8 wera from that.simpli- 
city which is essential ty truth, lend a charm to wz biti 2 ae 
writings such as neither old nor young can fail to be} Canes Aaa e8 
impressed. by. s NY B. Tarnbulk = 
: ara Zanesvit Peters—Uriah Par 
LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES, MARYLAND. ah 
‘cate of the subscriber himself,(a native of France) who | Miss Agnes Strickland announées a work extremely Batrunone, N. Hickman. - ee 
- hes been fortwelve years connected with the best schools |#paropriate to the present period, and with equal fitness Urrer Marusoro’, G. W. Wilson. 
do Philadelphia, as @ French and Spanish Teacher, pre- placed under the of the queen. It is entitled Campaivez, C. Lecompte, P.M, 
vious to inte establishing ‘this “agrengese The French —— emoirs of — of Eognee- ee + seaman Aa W. Candier,. 
Jangdige en aig ere the pupils and teachers | promises mich of their domestic as well as| DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
‘oth:in and out of the school-reom, Lop sy -eonfidently | public history, ly drawn from the most authentic Wasuinetow City, Frank Ta 
soe ! Beli & Entwisle. 


‘believed that<there is ne other -way of acquiring ‘fluency ty ALEXANDRIA, 

cand readiness im the use of this beeetifel danguere. Chinese Literature.—It is not, perhaps, so well known | VIRGINIA.—Ricumonp, R. D. San 

' "Phe household department is under the immediate su- | #8 its literaryimportance deserves, that Dr. Morrison, Noarork, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. 

perision of the subscriber's lady, who watctres with a | the great Chinese sebolar, left his very curious collection Prreassure, A. N, Bourdon, : 
y-cate-over ‘the hedith and-comfort of the youth |of works in that language on sale for to his native 

-ehtrusted to us, and who ‘by her kindness and judicious | land, upon the condition that a professorship of Chinese 

ananagement has succeeded in winning the affection and {should be founded by'the institution purchasing them. 
of both parents and pupils. The London University is, we are told, endeavouring to 
Rev. Mr. Harrison takes charge of Etiies and-|raise the money. But, what a glorivus opportunity 

-}wd@nld this be for Oxford or Cambridge to facilitate, 


Mora! Philoseph 
Sieste tacmuegts both on on astGidies x: gale? "The | from their ample funds, a course of instruction in a lan- 
by so and separated a portion of 
3 a aol end atl c 


Monrsose, W. L. Post, P. M. 

Yora, D. Small, P: M: 

Prrrssunen, Johnston & Stockton 

CuamBrasnurc, Matthew Smith. - 

Wnuegssaree, E, W. Sturdevant. © 

Canisie, George M. Phillips & Co.” 
OHIO.—Cinewnnati, Corey & Fairbanks, 
Alexander Flash. eS 


hte 


Frepeaicessuae, John Coa! EB} 
Univeasity or Vinaimia, C. P. M'Kem 


ea 
White & N. , We 
W. Tramballe = 


system adopted ts that of Phil. Trajetta; and inetraction | 
‘on the Harp, Piano, and Guitedjde gives ¥y-ca OF bik 


y occupied by this Seminary is a-delightful | 

ing to the:Count de! Survilliers end situated . 

waite that gentieman’s Park, wherein the 
‘walk at least once a week. 


Coiumsi, B. % * = 
s . ; 
GEORGIA~Avcusra, i. Plant. Plant. 


accenes, W. T. Williams... 
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